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VICTORIAN PANTOMIME, EXTRAVAGANZA, AND BURLESQUE 


PANTOMIME 


British Pantomime had its origins in the Italian commedia dell’ arte, after that 
ancient style of farcical performance had become established farther north, 
especially in Paris. The earliest pantomimes appeared on the London stage 
around the beginning of the eighteenth century, reaching an early peak in the 
productions of John Rich, developing somewhat through the periods of the great 
tragedian David Garrick and then the famous clown Joseph Grimaldi, and 
reaching a third peak, and a pervasive presence in the theatrical life of Britain, 
through the second half of the nineteenth century. It was John Rich, manager of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre and later of Drury Lane Theatre, who effectively 
established pantomime, and who (using the stage name “Lun, Jr.”) performed the 
part of Harlequin to great acclaim. When Garrick took over Drury Lane, he 
attempted to suppress pantomime, as being undignified; however, its continued 
success led to new productions that were staged for Garrick by his Harlequin, 
Henry Woodward, and Garrick himself appeared in some of those productions. 


The usual pantomime consisted of two main parts, which, while both were 
obligatory, were almost disconnected from one another. The story proper was 
told in the Opening (sometimes referred to as the “opening scene,” although it 
was frequently on the scale of a full-length play, with many changes of scene). The 
plot, which was almost always based on some fairy tale, nursery rhyme, or other 
familiar story, also had to involve two other simultaneous elements: a love story 
between a young man and his maid, usually thwarted by her father and some 
other suitor that he favored, and a supernatural struggle between some evil 
demon and a good fairy, and their imps, fairies, and various other supernatural 
beings, as well as, often, enchanted animals, plants, and any other picturesque 
characters that the authors and designers of the pantomime could imagine. 
Frequently these three simultaneous narrative threads became tangled, and logic 
did not always prevail. 


At the conclusion of the Opening, at a dark moment in the fortunes of the 
lover and maid, a Transformation was effected, almost invariably by a good fairy 
in triumph over the demon, in which the principal characters of the opening 
became — as instantaneously as the inventiveness and skill of the designers could 
achieve — their equivalent commedia dell’ arte types, or at least the four characters 
that had taken root in Britain, namely Harlequin, Columbine, Clown, and 
Pantaloon. The Lover in the opening became witty and agile Harlequin; the Girl 
became graceful Columbine; the Father became mischievous Clown; and the 
Suitor became was the hapless old Pantaloon. Good invariably triumphed, first in 
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the Opening and again in the Harlequinade. 


The concluding Harlequinade, which sometimes lasted as long as half an hour 
(but as time went on, drew shorter and more cursory). The author of the 
pantomime libretto — that is, of the opening — almost never had any connection 
at all to the Harlequinade. This portion acquired, over the years, many traditional 
episodes and jokes that themselves became a part of the audience’s anticipation: 
pratfalls including sliding on a patch of butter, stealing sausages from a butcher, 
befuddling a policeman, creating mischief with a red-hot poker, diving through a 
glass window, exploding fireworks, performing tricks with Harlequin’s magic bat. 
Frequently the Harlequinade called for audience participation, as children might 
all together warn Clown, “It’s behind you!” or answer a riddle. 


It is important, in the first place, to understand that pantomime in this British 
tradition was not mime, it was not silent. Leaving aside the accompanying 
instrumental music that underscored the action and accompanied dances and 
processions, pantomime included songs, choruses, and ballets. In the Harlequin- 
ade, which tended to be less tightly scripted, although it was usually minutely 
rehearsed, there was ample room for improvisation or the insertion of popular (if 
often irrelevant) songs, tricks, or specialty acts not unlike variety or music hall 
turns. Even in the Harlequinade, which tended to emphasize physical and visual 
comedy, there was no expectation that the performance would be entirely 
wordless. 


As a literary form, Pantomime was closely related to Extravaganza and 
Burlesque: all three genres were cast in spoken rhymed verse, with songs, 
choruses, and ballets, and many changes of scene. All three relied on verbal wit, 
puns, and satirical references. All three were forms of musical theatre. 


It is also important to see Pantomime not exclusively as a children’s entertain- 
ment. Although it came to be identified with the Christmas season (nearly always 
opening on Boxing Day, the first weekday following Christmas Day, and running 
into February, sometimes even up to the beginning of Lent), it was not at first a 
seasonal entertainment; and although there were matinée performances for 
families, with reduced prices, pantomimes were generally performed in the 
evening, after some more serious play, lasting later into the night than would 
have been appropriate for young children. In fact, much of the humor and nearly 
all of the satire in pantomime would have gone over the heads of children. 


From about the turn of the twentieth century, under the influence of music 
hall and musical comedy, pantomime gradually devolved into a family form of 
variety entertainment, only loosely retaining the two ties with its past, a token 
Harlequinade and an Opening based on a traditional fairy tale or nursery rhyme. 
For the past half-century and longer, “panto” has been a popular and lively 
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Christmas entertainment often starring recognizable television, film, and even 
sports personalities, and incorporating variety acts, but with very little of the 
sophistication of its antecedents, and only a symbolic connection with its 
traditions. 


BURLESQUE 


A Burlesque, as the term was used in nineteenth-century British theatre, was a 
humorous piece involving parody and grotesque exaggeration; in particular, it 
was a popular genre of light theatrical entertainment with music. It involved a 
familiar and usually serious subject, in which the general spirit of the model was 
retained but distorted for comic effect, thereby reducing historical, legendary or 
classical character and situation to the level of commonplace modern life. 


Burlesque was related to, and in part derived from, Pantomime, and may be 
considered an extension of the introductory section of pantomime (the 
“Opening,” which may in fact have lasted an hour or two) with the addition of 
gags and “turns” such as traditionally accompanied the pantomime’s obligatory 
Transformation scene and concluding Harlequinade. But whereas pantomime 
most often took its subject matter from stories that would have been familiar to 
children — fairy-tales (e.g., Jack and the Beanstalk, Cinderella), nursery rhymes 
(Jack and Jill, Cock Robin), folk stories (Dick Whittington), popular fiction 
(Robinson Crusoe), or exotic tales (Ali Baba, The Thousand and One Nights) — 
burlesque tended to employ more elevated and serious models: mythology (e.g. 
Dido and AEneas, Pygmalion, Orpheus and Eurydice), classical or historical 
legends (Medea, Ivanhoe), literature (Don Quixote, Hudibras), Shakespearean 
dramas, and historical figures (Guy Fawkes, Lucrezia Borgia). Among the objects 
of satire were the conventions of serious theatre, melodrama, and opera. In fact, 
burlesques followed the appearance of virtually every major opera, as for example 
John Halford’s Faust and Marguerite (1853), based upon Gounod’s opera Faust. 
(Even the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, themselves a type of burlesque, became the 
subjects of parody.) 


Like the pantomime, burlesque became a largely seasonal entertainment, 
appearing in legitimate theatres at Christmas and Easter in place of more serious 
bills. Occasionally burlesques appeared as companion pieces — that is, as curtain- 
raisers or afterpieces — to other plays. Whereas pantomime entertained all classes 
and all ages, the burlesque and extravaganza tended to appeal to a relatively 
educated and sophisticated audience. In all three genres, dialogue was cast in 
rhymed couplets of iambic pentameter verse, or less often in blank verse. Music 
was an essential feature, if often a minor one, often consisting of arrangements of 
songs and incidental music to underscore the action or for comic effect. In 
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operatic burlesques, musical numbers were appropriated from the model, with 
new words and often with humorous touches; additional numbers were 
interpolated from a variety of familiar sources, such as music hall and minstrel 
songs. Rarely was there any attempt at parody in the musical itself. 


The heyday of burlesque began with Lucia Elizabeth Vestris’s production of 
Olympic Revels; or, Prometheus and Pandora, by James Robinson Planché, pro- 
duced at the Olympic Theatre, London, in 1831, written in collaboration with 
Charles Dance and with music by John Barnett. Planché (1796-1880) virtually 
invented this style of burlesque, and for a generation he dominated the genre. A 
master of refined, delicate effect, he deplored the absurdity, inconsistency and 
broader physical and verbal foolery found in the works of later and (it might be 
said) lesser dramatists, among whom the most important were Henry J. Byron, E. 
L. Blanchard, Robert and William Brough, F. C. Burnand and Robert Reece. The 
appearance of W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911) signaled the last important phase of 
burlesque. His first dramatic work, Dulcamara, or The Little Duck and the Great 
Quack (St. James’s Theatre, 1866), was a successful burlesque on Donizetti’s 
LElisir d’Amore. Gilbert’s five operatic burlesques (all announced as 
extravaganzas) led to the evolution of the genre into the more sophisticated 
Savoy-style comic opera, characterized by original stories, absurdity regulated by 
internal consistency, satire in place of parody, the absence of travesty and 
clowning, close directorial supervision, and highly developed musical scores. 


Although the works of such as Planché and Gilbert had considerable literary 
merit, with sophisticated word-play and current and historical allusions, works of 
lesser providers, however successful they may have been on the stage, seldom 
seem satisfactory on the printed page. Their success may be explained by their 
eccentric and often lavish staging, with interpolated physical humor and 
sometimes extraneous displays of skill and spectacle, as distinct from their broad 
and sometimes forced verbal humor, with an emphasis on punning, often inept 
verse, and the use of now-inscrutable slang and current references. Although an 
almost indispensable element of burlesque was the display of attractive women 
dressed in tights, often in travesty roles, the plays themselves did not normally 
tend to indecency. 


EXTRAVAGANZA 


Extravaganza was a form of light theatrical entertainment closely related to 
burlesque, and it could be said that extravaganza was special, highly developed 
species of burlesque. 


The genre of extravaganza (as well as the term itself) may be said to have been 


invented by James Robinson Planché, who described it as “the whimsical 
treatment of a poetical subject” as distinct from “the broad caricature of a tragedy 
or a serious opera, which was correctly termed a ‘Burlesque.’”” In other words, 
whereas a burlesque was invariably based on some pre-existing (and presumably 
familiar) story, an extravaganza was essentially original. Extravaganzas tended to 
be less strongly bound to a model or source than burlesques, and were often 
based on classical or mythological legends, fairy- or folk-tales, or original stories 
rather than on serious or tragic subjects. These genre terms were always applied 
freely, however, often in combination with such other equivocal terms as 
Burletta; and by the 1860’s their use had become almost arbitrary and capricious. 


The first of Planché’s dramatic works designated an “extravaganza” was High, 
Low, Jack and the Game (1833), written for Lucia Vestris’s management. The most 
characteristic and significant extravaganzas were his fairy plays, beginning with 
Riquet with the Tuft (1836). 


Distinctions between the two genres were often subtle, if not arbitrary; but the 
best extravaganzas were characterized by more consistent stories rendered more 
delicately than in burlesque, and in some instances the music tended to be more 
highly developed. Generally speaking, there was an expectation of spectacle and 
grandness of production in extravaganza (as characterized by the large number of 
scenery changes, elaborate costumes, complicated stage tricks and trans- 
formations, use of ballets and choruses, and large group scenes) that was often, 
but not necessarily, characteristic of burlesque as well. 


COPYRIGHT © 1990, 2007 BY FREDRIC WOODBRIDGE WILSON 
DERIVED IN PART FROM ENTRIES BY FREDRIC WOODBRIDGE WILSON 
IN THE NEW GROVE DICTIONARY OF OPERA, 1992 
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COLUMBINE, CLOWN, AND HARLEQUIN, WITH PANTALOON BELOW. 
“HOW TO COOK A PANTOMIME, BY OUR CHIEF COOK,” TITLE PAGE OF AN ANONYMOUS ARTICLE, CA. 1870. 
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A PANTOMIMIC PRIMER 


AMERICA. It is often thought that pantomime did not reach the United States, 
that, like British bitter ale, it could not travel; but in fact there were numerous 
productions of British-style pantomime in America during the last half of the 
nineteenth century. A few domestic proponents, notably George L. Fox and 
Tony Denier, were known particularly as pantomime clowns, and toured 
widely. The pantomime tradition certainly did not approach the popularity in 
this country, however, that it enjoyed for so long in Britain. [sEE 
ILLUSTRATION] 


AUTHORS. Writers of pantomime included a number of dramatists who special- 
ized in pantomime, extravaganza, and burlesque. Some of these playwrights 
were most closely associated with particular theatres, for example Joseph 
Addison (Britannia), Edward L. Blanchard (Drury Lane), Henry J. Byron 
(Princess and Covent Garden Theatres), George Conquest (Grecian and 
Surrey), Charles Dance (Olympic), Charles Dibdin, Jr. (Sadler’s Wells), 
Thomas Dibdin (Covent Garden), John T. Douglass (Standard), C. Stansfield 
James (Queen’s Th.), Horace Lennard (Crystal Palace), J. R. Planché (Olympic 
and Lyceum), Robert Reece (Gaiety), and Henry Spry (Grecian), and J. 
Hickory Wood (Drury Lane). Other prolific pantomime authors worked for a 
variety of theatres, such as Gilbert a’ Beckett, Oswald Allen, Nelson Lee, F. C. 
Burnand, Frank W. Green, Frederick Marchant, Robert Soutar, and Geoffrey 
Thorne. 


BALLET. Ballet was an indispensable element of pantomime, but mostly its 
contribution was visual, not narrative; the ballets often were unrelated to the 
story and were largely interludes for music, pastoral scenery, and graceful 
choreography. Pantomime ballets were generally danced by women only. 


BAT. Harlequin always carries a magic bat, in appearance not unlike the 
comedian’s slapstick, but which has a number of talents, including making 
time stand still or making objects or disappear or people act against their own 
will. It is often the aim of the forces of evil to separate Harlequin from his bat, 
which is ultimately restored to him through the aid of the Good Fairy. 


BIG HEADS. Particularly in the early part of the nineteenth century, many of the 
characters wore what were called masks, but were in fact large full heads, 
made of papier-maché. These masks were removed at the Transformation 
scene to reveal the actors’ real faces at the conclusion of the Opening and into 
the Harlequinade. The greatest of the mask designers was “Dykwyn- 
kyn” (Richard Wynne Keene), who worked on many of the Drury Lane 
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productions. Harlequin, on the other hand, wore a black domino, or half- 
mask. 
BOXING DAY. The first weekday following Christmas Day, generally December 


26. This was the traditional day on which the Christmas entertainments were 
first performed, foremost among these being the pantomimes. 


BURLESQUE. A theatrical form closely related to pantomime, in that it is based 


PLAYBILL FOR “HARLEQUIN’S ALMANACK,“ PANTOMIME PRODUCED AT COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 1802, 
WRITTEN BY THOMAS DIBDIN AND STARRING BOLOGNA FATHER AND SON AS HARLEQUIN AND CLOWN. 
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upon a familiar story, but without a Transformation and Harlequinade. 


BUTTER. A butter slide, with the effect and perennial satisfaction of a banana 
peel, was a favorite practical joke in pantomime, often used to foil the Clown’s 
adversaries, such as the policeman he had insulted or the butcher he had 
stolen from. 


CHASE. Much of the action in the Harlequinade took the form of a chase, 
generally involving the pursuit of Harlequin by Clown and his allies, or an 
ever-growing number of victims of Clown’s mischief seeking retribution. The 
chase was an occasion for many changes of scene in rapid succession, each one 
providing an opportunity for comic business, a song, a trick, or a joke. The 
cumulative effect was of pandemonium. 


CHILDREN. It was hoped and expected that parents would bring their children to 
see the pantomime — fortunate children might see several in a single season — 
and every theatre offered matinée performances that would have been 
patronized mostly by families. But pantomimes were not written and 
mounted exclusively with children in mind, and at evening performances they 
were usually performed last, generally ending at around 11 p.m. The first piece 
was not necessarily a comedy or farce. Furthermore, most children would 
likely have been deaf to the libretto’s subtleties of topical or satirical reference. 


CHORUS. Every pantomime had a chorus who sang, danced, paraded, and 
formed the crowds in large scenes, and who often took small non-speaking 
roles as well. 


COLUMBINE, One of the four essential characters of the Harlequinade, the be- 
loved of Harlequin, and often pursued by other unsavory or unwelcome 
characters. Generally the principal girl in the Opening — the daughter — was 
transformed by the Fairy into Columbine; however, on occasion a separate 
person was required to play Columbine if the dancing requirements of the 
production exceeded the abilities of the actress. 


COMMEDIA DELL’ ARTE. The long-lived tradition of stylized farcical theatre 
that arose in Italy and spread over Europe, and which was the ancestor of the 
characters of the pantomime’s Harlequinade. 


DAME. It became a tradition in British pantomime for the part of an older 
woman to be acted, in a broadly humorous style, by a man. This role came to 
be known as the Dame, and many comic actors specialized in these character- 
izations. The first is believed to have been the clown Joseph Grimaldi, who 
took the role of the Empress Rondabellyana in the 1812 pantomime 
Harlequin and the Red Dwarf at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. Later in the nineteenth 
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century, the most popular of the many pantomime dames was the music hall 
comic Dan Leno. 


DARK SCENE. The penultimate scene of the pantomime was generally known as 
the “dark scene,” because it took place in some catacomb, cavern, grotto, 
deep forest, or other frightening or desolate place. Harlequin had completed 
his quest and embraced his Columbine; he had lost his bat, however, which 
one of the nefarious characters had captured by force or trickery. But the 


LIBRETTO FOR THE PANTOMIME “SLEEPING BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, PRODUCED AT DRURY LANE THEATRE, 
1900-1901, WITH A PHOTOGRAPH OF MADGE LESSING AS THE FAIRY. 
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Good Fairy, or some other beneficial agent, appears in order to reunite 
Harlequin with his bat and with Columbine, to extract the consent of the 
Father, and to transport the deserving characters to the Hall of Harmony (or 
other such idyllic place) and the fiends to their appropriate destinations and 
deserts. 


DEMON. Every pantomime maintained several simultaneous stories, one of 
which was a conflict between some wicked Demon or Fiend and a Good Fairy; 
often at the bottom of this was some ancient cruelty or injustice, but 
sometimes the Demon was just thoroughly and unredeemably bad. The 
Demon is invariably attended by a company of imps, devils, bats, or other 
misshapen assistants, the more grotesque and hideous the better. 


DESIGNER. The top billing in most pantomimes was not given to the author or 
the composer, not even to the director or impresario, but to the designer. 
Particularly at the principal theatres, the scenic artists, who designed the 
many changes of scene, the elaborate stage effects, and the trick properties, 
were the featured artists, and came in for at least as much praise or blame as 
the author. The most famous of all of the pantomime scenic designers was 
William Beverly, who was responsible for the Olympic and Drury Lane 
pantomimes for several decades. 


DOUBLE BILL. Until the very end of the nineteenth century, the pantomime was 
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TWO PANTOMIME CLOWNS, AS PICTURED IN “TWOPENNY COLORED” PORTRAIT PRINTS. MR. R. FLOOK, PUBLISHED 
BY M. & M. SKELT, AND MR. T. MATTHEWS, PUBLISHED BY A. PARK. 
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generally the second half of an evening’s long double bill, not the entire 
entertainment. The first play might have been a comedy or farce, but equally 
likely it might have been a Shakespearean or other classic play, or a drama or 
melodrama. Occasionally the performers in the pantomime also appeared in 
the first piece as well. 


DRURIOLANUS. Augustus Druriolanus, or, rightly, Augustus Harris (1852- 
1896), the great impresario of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane from 1879, who 
championed and revitalized the spectacular variety of pantomime. He was the 
son of a dramatist of the same name. 


EXTRAVAGANZA. A theatrical form closely related to pantomime and burlesque, 
with music and an elaborately staged production, but, in contrast to bur- 
lesque, consisting of an original story (often involving fairies and 
enchantments), and, in contrast to pantomime, without a Transformation and 
Harlequinade. 


FAIRY. An essential character in pantomime, both in the Opening and the 
Harlequinade, a good character (or “beneficial agent”) set in opposition to the 
evil Demon or Fiend. She effects both the Transformation that ends the 


“MR. [JOSEPH] GRIMALDI AS CLOWN IN THE POPULAR PANTOMIME OF HARLEQUIN AND ASMODEUS, NOW 
PERFORMING AT COVENT GARDEN THEATRE,” BY NORMAN, PUBLISHED 1810. 
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Opening and the happy conclusion of the Harlequinade, in both cases coming 
to the aid of the Principal Boy and Maid or their Harlequinade alter egos, 
Harlequin and Columbine. 


FAIRY TALES. Many pantomimes were based on fairy tales, such as Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Beauty and the Beast, Cinderella, and Sleeping Beauty. The fairy 
tale provided only the bare framework for the pantomime, however, which 
also contained other necessary and simultaneous elements that usually 
necessitated a very loose version of the story. Later in the century, most 
pantomimes were based on a relatively small number of stories, chief among 
them being fairy tales, probably because children grew increasingly unfamiliar 
with other traditional pantomime subjects, such as those based on historical 
incidents or literary works. 


FATHER. An essential character in pantomime, the Father causes a separation 
between his Daughter and the Principal Boy. Often this has to do with the 
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AN AMERICAN PANTOMIME, “HUMPTY DUMPTY,” STARRING GEORGE L. FOX AS CLOWN, 
PRODUCED AT THE OLYMPIC THEATRE, NEW YORK, 1867. 
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boy’s poverty, or the Father’s own scheme to promote the interests of another 
suitor, who is generally rich, often elderly, and always (to the daughter) utterly 
repulsive. In the Harlequinade the Father is generally transformed into 
Clown, who continues to thwart Harlequin in his love for Columbine, often 
with the aid of the Evil Demon. 


GAS LIGHTS. During most of the nineteenth century, stages were lit by gas light 
and limelight. Gas burners, equipped with valves for control, reflectors for 
brightness, and colored lenses for special effects, were placed around the 
proscenium, above the stage, and, especially, as footlights at the edge of the 


“THE HARLEQUINADE QUADRILLE,” BY FRED. GODFREY, SHEET MUSIC COVER, CA. 1875, 
SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 
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stage, resulting in a warm quality of lighting whose placement and hue 
flattered the actors; star performers were highlighted by bright limelight 
spotlights, which had a slightly colder, greenish cast, and were accompanied 
by a certain amount of sputtering and smoke. 


HARLEQUINADE. The most essential element of pantomime, and its chief 
connection with its commedia dell’ arte heritage. The Harlequinade was an 
almost entirely separate portion of the pantomime from the Opening, and it 
was almost always the creation of the Clown or other specialty pantomime 
performers rather than the author. 


DOUBLE HARLEQUINADE. In the latter half of the nineteenth century, as 
pantomime tended to greater and greater spectacle and excess, many Harle- 
quinades featured two or even three Harlequins, Clowns, and so on. These 
characters sometimes acted in concert, and at other times they were at odds 
with each other, or even, in the manner of tag-team wrestling, they acted in 
alternation. 


HARLEQUIN. In the earliest pantomimes, Harlequin was the most prominent 
character; but as time went on — and no doubt owing largely to the genius of 
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ABOVE: PROGRAM AND BOOK OF WORDS FOR THE PANTOMIME 
“LITTLE KING PIPPIN; OR, HARLEQUIN FORTUNATUS AND THE MAGIC PURSE AND WISHING CAP am 
WRITTEN BY E. L. BLANCHARD, PRODUCED AT DRURY LANE THEATRE, 1865. 
OPPOSITE: THE WHISTLING OYSTER, CHARACTER IN HARLEQUIN HUDIBRAS, FROM A MANUSCRIPT 
CONTAINING ORIGINAL COSTUME DESIGNS BY DYKWYNKEN (RICHARD WYNNE KEENE), 1852. 
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Joseph Grimaldi — the Clown became the favorite, featured performer. The 
witty, wily, nimble, and romantic Harlequin is in love with Columbine, just as 
his opening-scene equivalent, the Principal Boy or Lover, is with the Maiden; 
and the main strain of the story has to do with the many impediments that 
come between them. 


HARLEQUINA. A female Harlequin, who occasionally appears in the 
Harlequinade, always in addition to the traditional male Harlequin. This was 
an opportunity for another principal female role, and for a dancer. It was 
often the principal dancer in the Opening who took this role. 


HARLEQUIN A LA WATTEAU. A second Harlequin, whose function was 
graceful, picturesque, and decorative, rather than acrobatic and wily. Some- 
times this was a Harlequina. 


HORSE. A perennial, almost obligatory element of physical comedy in 
pantomime was the appearance of the horse. The fact that it was inhabited by 
two humans, and therefore was not necessarily a realistic impersonation, was 
part of its appeal. Occasionally other quadrupeds were likewise introduced, 
such as a donkey, cow, camel, or elephant. [SEE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


imps. A favorite element of pantomime was the group of secondary characters 
who were in the service of or in thrall to the Demon or Fiend. These imps or 
henchmen inhabited some the most grotesque costumes, masks, and 
choreography; in other words, they represented a golden opportunity for the 
pantomime’s designers. 


INTERVAL. Generally the pantomime was performed in one act; the only interval 
took place between the first play and the pantomime. 


LOBSTER. Inexplicably, many a pantomime included a scene for an animated 
lobster — that is, a small cast member (perhaps a child or a dwarf) in a lobster 
costume. Many pantomimes included undersea scenes just to provide an 
opportunity for a ballet of dancing sea creatures, although the function of the 
single lobster was more likely to involve the strategic use of its claws. About as 
many pantomimes included a part for an oyster, especially one that could sing 
or (as in the famous 1852 Harlequin Hudibras) whistle. [SEE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


LOVER. There is some confusion about the character called Lover: generally he is 
the young man in the Opening who is in love with the Daughter, but who is 
not approved by the Father; however, in some pantomimes he is instead the 
Suitor, the Father’s choice who is not approved by the Daughter. As the 
Daughter’s chosen beau, he is the Principal Boy, a role generally played by a 
woman in breeches; in the Harlequinade, his alter ego is Harlequin. 
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Music. Every pantomime — or rather, every theatre where pantomimes were 
produced — had an orchestra, which played an overture and provided music 
for the ballets and processions as well as incidental music during scene 
changes and chases and during dramatic moments, such as spells, curses, . 
pledges, or proclamations. All pantomimes also included songs and choruses, | 
most often consisting of new words sung to the tunes of existing, familiar 
songs. It was also expected that some of the performers — particularly, later in 
the century, the many music hall personalities who appeared in panto- 
mimes — would introduce other songs, perhaps current favorites, that were 


generally extraneous to the story. 
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“HARLEQUIN COCK ROBIN AND JENNY WRN! OR, FORTUNATUS! THE 3 BEARS! THE 3 GIFTS! THE 3 WISHES! 
AND THE LITTLE MAN WHO WO0O’D THE LITTLE MAID,” PANTOMIME WRITTEN BY W. S. GILBERT 
FOR THE 1867-1868 CHRISTMAS SEASON AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 
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MUSIC HALL. The change from nineteenth-century pantomime to twentieth- 
century “panto” occurred gradually, as stars from the musical stage, music 
hall, or musical comedy would, with increasing frequency, appear in featured 
roles in pantomime. Audiences would flock to pantomimes where favorite 
artistes took part, as they do today to stage productions featuring film or 
television personalities. As time went on, pantomimes included guest appear- 
ances of such personalities who participated not at all in the story, and may 
not even have dressed in costume, but appeared in cameos or variety turns 
that would have been at home in vaudeville. 


NURSERY RHYMES. Pantomimes were most often based on familiar stories, 
including a number of nursery rhymes, for example Mother Goose and Jack 
and Jill. By the end of the nineteenth century, nursery rhymes and fairy tales 
were the bases for most pantomimes. 


OPENING SCENE. The Opening of the pantomime was in fact its main part, 
which often lasted for an hour or more. Its resolution, by the intercession of 
the Good Fairy, leads to the Harlequinade by means of the Transformation. 


W. S. GILBERT (CENTER) AS HARLEQUIN IN A CHARITY PERFORMANCE OF “THE FORTY THIEVES,” 
PRODUCED AT THE GAIETY THEATRE, 1878, WRITTEN COLLABORATIVELY BY 
H. J. BYRON, E. L. BLANCHARD, ROBERT REECE, AND GILBERT. 
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PANTALOON. Pantaloon was one of the commedia dell’ arte characters that were 
adopted in pantomime. Pantaloon is an old man, the hapless victim of 
Harlequin’s, and sometimes Clown’s, wiles. 


PANTO. Modern pantomime is frequently referred to by this name. In general, 
“panto” owes as much to the traditions of variety and music hall as to 
pantomime, since the subtleties of plots — the Principal Boy versus the Father, 
the Demon versus the Fairy — are often all but suppressed, as the 
Transformation and Harlequinade became perfunctory. Panto frequently 
includes a succession of variety acts and songs, with audience participation 
and sing-along. It is easy to declare the inferiority of panto to traditional 
pantomime, but complaints about the degradation of pantomime have been 
constant for a century and a half. 


PANTOMIMISTS. Many pantomimes boasted the participation of well-known 
families or troupes of specialist pantomimists, some of whom appeared only 
in the Harlequinade, whereas others assumed roles in the Opening as well. 
Among these companies were the Vokes Family, the Paynes, the Clodoche 
Troupe, and the Lupino Troupe. [SEE ILLLUSTRATION. ] 


PATENT THEATRES. During the last half of the nineteenth century and longer, 
both of the original patent theatres, the venerable Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 
and Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, were homes for pantomime of the most 
elaborate type. They were far from being the only theatres where pantomimes 
were produced, but they were in a position to present the most elaborate 





The deathless hot poker, 


EXCERPT FROM “HOW TO COOK A PANTOMIME, BY OUR CHIEF COOK,” ANONYMOUS ARTICLE, CA. 1870. 
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But an intelligent donkey is safe to get 
roars of laughter, 


productions with favorite artistes. 


POKER. An obligatory bit of pantomime comic business involved Clown’s 
possession of a red hot poker, with obvious results. [SEE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


POLICEMAN. As Clown stole sausages from a butcher or threw vegetables, a 
constable was summoned, and inevitably Clown managed to victimize or 
embarrass him as well; often the convenient weapon was a large dead fish. 
[SEE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


PRICES. Asa rule, the prices for seats at pantomimes were comparable to theatre 
seats at other times of the year, although some theatres offered discounts for 
children, particularly at matinee performances. Certain of the West End 
(central London) theatres charged 7 shillings for a stalls (orchestra) seat, 5 
shillings for the first circle (mezzanine), and 1 shilling and sixpence (% 


EXCERPT FROM “HOW TO COOK A PANTOMIME, BY OUR CHIEF COOK,” ANONYMOUS ARTICLE, CA. 1870. 
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shilling) for the least expensive seats in the highest balcony. Intermediate 
prices were charged in other sections of the theatres.) The outlying London 
theatres, such as the Britannia, the Coburg, and the Surrey, all charged much 
less — 2 to 4 shillings — for the most expensive seats and 3 to 6 pence for the 
least expensive. In general, the prices tended to converge in the cheaper 
sections. Seats in the cheaper sections were not reserved, and to prevent the 
inevitable scuffle and the characteristic rowdiness of the “gods” from 
inconveniencing the more affluent patrons, and to prevent them from 
sneaking into the higher-priced sections, separate entrances were provided. 


PRINCIPAL BOY. It became customary for the Principal Boy (who loves and is 
loved by the Maiden) to be played by a woman. It was Madame Vestris — 
Lucia Elizabeth Vestris, actress, singer, and manager of the Olympic Theatre, 
where so many early extravaganzas were produced — who started this vogue 
by portraying Macheath in The Beggar’s Opera. This was called a “trav- 
esty” (meaning transvestite) or “trousers” or “breeches” role; however, the 
Principal Boy’s costume was distinctly feminine, in that it did little to disguise 
her figure or her legs. (This would in time become one of the invariable 
pantomime traditions.) Many of the cross-dressing music hall artists appeared 
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as Principal Boy in pantomime, prominent among them being Vesta Tilley. 


PROVINCES. Indisputably, London was the cultural center of Britain, but there 
was always a strong theatrical tradition throughout the nation. Original 
pantomimes were produced in every city and many towns, and off-season 
touring productions visited every corner of the country. 


PUNS. An ingredient in pantomime, just as in the sister forms of extravaganza 
and burlesque, was wordplay. It was a matter of pride, though not necessarily 
a cause of universal admiration, for pantomime authors to incorporate into 
the libretto original, if not necessarily felicitous, puns. 


RED FIRE. Colored light effects, especially those that accompanied magical or 
dramatic moments, were accomplished by the use of flammable chemicals set 
in pots and ignited by fuses. “Colored fire” was a frequent stage direction in 
pantomime. Often the fire was accompanied by a good deal of smoke and 
smell. 


RHYME. One of the elements that was common to pantomime, extravaganza, 
and burlesque was the form of spoken dialogue. The entire play was expressed 
in verse, more specifically in rhymed couplets of iambic pentameter. Of 


“DANCES OF THE CELEBRATED CLODOCHE TROUPE” IN “SINDBAD THE SAILOR,” AT NIBLO’S THEATRE, NEW YORK. 
COLOR LITHOGRAPH SHEET MUSIC COVER, PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM POND, NEW YORK. 
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course, the songs and choruses might have been set in any meter, and most of 
these were governed by the models upon which the parody lyrics were based. 


SAUSAGES. One of the most venerable of the many gags and practical jokes that 
came to be eagerly anticipated by pantomime audiences was the theft of a 
string of sausages from a butcher by Clown; usually this was followed by a 
chase, arrest, and police investigation, in any sequence. 


SPEAKING. Nineteenth-century pantomime was not mime; it was a form of 
musical theatre with spoken dialogue and vocal music. The Opening of the 
pantomime, apart from ballet or spectacle scenes, was fully scripted and 
available to the public, who could purchase the libretto, or book of words, in 
the theatre. Although the Harlequinade was not scripted in the same way, it 
was not necessarily unspoken, and it often incorporated songs that were 
introduced by the performers. 





IWE 
WHISTLING OYSTER 


THE WHISTLING OYSTER, A CHARACTER IN 
“HARLEQUIN HUDIBRAS AND OLD DAME DURDEN; OR, THE DROLL DAYS OF THE MERRY MONARCH,” 
PANTOMIME BY E. L. BLANCHARD PRODUCED AT DRURY LANE THEATRE, 1852. 
ORIGINAL COSTUME DESIGN BY “DYKWYNKYN” (RICHARD WYNNE KEENE), 
DESIGNER OF THE COSTUMES AND MASKS. 
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Lerten, Pik June LDR IR 80. by PALE OVD Dramatic Repowitery 42 Giheon St nearthe (burg Theatre. 


STAR TRAP. The star trap was invented specifically for pantomime, in order to 
enable Harlequin to seem to spring through the floor and high into the air. 
The trap, in effect a sort of doorway in the stage floor, was made in a circular 
shape with pie-slice-shaped segments that opened in one direction only and 
sprung back. Harlequin was shot through this flap by standing on a platform 
under the stage that was loaded with springs or counterweights. The star trap 
was, in fact, as dangerous as it sounds. 


SUPERNUMERARIES. Every pantomime required a large cast for its spectacular 
scenes. These extras, or supers, or spear-carriers, were paid very little and 
often received only minimal rehearsal. They often had other occupations and 
were engaged temporarily. 


TIGHTS. A glimpse of stocking was looked on as something shocking, and so it 
was too of the tights or “fleshings” that the dancers and younger actresses 
wore on stage beneath their tutus or tunics. Pantomimes were not regarded as 
salacious entertainments, far from it, but still there was a slightly risky appeal 


THE EQUESTRIAN ANDREW DUCROW APPEARING AS HARLEQUIN AT ASTLEY’S THEATRE. 
JUVENILE CHARACTER PRINT PUBLISHED BY R. LLOYD, LONDON, 1830. 
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to the chorines’ costumes. 


TRANSFORMATION, What could be regarded as the climax of a pantomime was 
the Transformation scene, which followed the resolution of the various 
strands of the plot, always by the Good Fairy, who then changed the main 
characters into their respective Harlequinade equivalents. At the Fairy’s 
magical command, the characters in turn transform immediately into Harle- 
quin, Columbine, Clown, and so on. These changes are usually the most 
technically complicated in the show, since the changes of costume, and then 
of the scene and properties, accompanied by music and lighting effects, are 
supposed to occur instantaneously. The effectiveness of the Transformation 
was a measure of the ingenuity and skill of the designers, carpenters, and stage 
crew. 


TRANSPONTINE. Meaning “across the river,” this term was often applied to the 
theatres south of the River Thames, which collectively gained the reputation 
of appealing to the lower classes, on account of their low prices (which 
reflected the lower-income populace in those districts), and even more on 
account of the melodramatic or sensational type of play that was regarded as 
their stock-in-trade. Several of the transpontine theatres — the Britannia, the 
Surrey, the Coburg, and the Elephant and Castle — regularly produced 
popular Christmas pantomimes. 


WAND. The Fairy’s spells were effected by the use of her magic wand. It was 
frequently the Demon’s aim to defeat the Fairy’s magic, perhaps by stealing or 
damaging her wand. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, jax. 7, i911.—G 


THE PANTOMIME GIANT WHO IS TOO BIG FOR THE STAGE OF DRURY LANE. 


DRAWN BY OUR. SPECIAL ARTIST, A. FORESTIER, 





HELD IN THE GIANTS HAND: THE PRINCESS DOROTHY IS TAKEN CAPTIVE. IN “JACK AND THE BEANSTALK.” 
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THE “GIANT” IN “JACK AND THE BEANSTALK,” AT DRURY LANE THEATRE, 
AS PICTURED BY AMEDEE FORESTIER IN THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 1911. 
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SCENES OF PANDEMONIUM DURING THE HARLEQUINADE. FROM THE MANUSCRIPT 
“PANTOMIME AS IT WAS, IS, AND WILL BE” BY ALFRED CROWQUILL (ALFRED HENRY FORRESTER), 1849. 
FOLLOWING FIVE PAGES: POLLOCK’S PANTOMIME CHARACTERS, IN 8 SHEETS, PUBLISHED BY BENJAMIN POLLOCK, 
LONDON, CA. 1880, SHOWING TYPICAL CHARACTERS, EPISODES, AND TRICKS OF THE HARLEQUINADE. 
SKELT’S NEW FAIRIES AND SKELT’S NEW DEMONS, PUBLISHED BY EBENEZER SKELT, LONDON, CA. 1880. 
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